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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


In  northwestern  Virginia  and  adjacent 
areas  of  West  Virginia,  decided  changes  in 
the  way  land  is  used  are  taking  place. 
Farmland  is  being  taken  over  for  recrea- 
tional developments.  Similar  changes  in 
land  use  are  occurring  in  other  parts  of 
America  as  more  and  more  urban  dwellers 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion. 

The  acreage  of  land  used  for  agriculture 
in  mountain  areas  continues  to  decline, 
largely  because  the  farms  cannot  compete 
with  better  situated  commercial  farms. 
Many  open  fields  illustrate  the  declining 
interest  in  good  husbandry.  Weeds  grow 
in  the  sun,  and  seedling  trees  develop 
unmolested  along  the  forest  edge.  Fields 
long  abandoned  merge  with  the  forest  as 
these  volunteer  seedlings  take  over. 

Land  use  changes  occurring  on  a  sample 
area  of  approximately  15,400  acres  over 
the  25  years,  1937  to  1962,  involved  2,147 
acres  or  about  14  percent  of  the  entire 
area  studied.  In  the  sample  area,  there 
was  a  distinct  decline  in  agricultural  use 
of  land  and  a  rise  in  urban-oriented  inter- 
ests. Agriculture  lost  468  acres  of  culti- 
vated cropland  and  80  acres  of  orchards. 
An  additional  116  acres  of  cropland  was 
idle.  Land  in  pasture  remained  about  the 
same,  although  the  intensity  of  use  dimin- 
ished. Forest  growth  gained  in  some  places 
and  was  destroyed  in  others. 

Recreation  and  subdivisions  for  recrea- 
tional housing  were  introduced  on  1,035 
acres.  This  was  about  48  percent  of  the 
net  change  in  land  use  and  affected  nearly 
7  percent  of  the  15,400-acre  sample 
area.  Most  of  these  tracts  are  wooded, 
except  for  the  roads  and  clearings  for 
houses. 

Land  ownership,  as  well  as  land  use,  was 
studied  for  the  sample  area.  This  area 
included  21,700  acres  in  145  ownerships 
of  4  acres  or  larger  that  were  wholly  or 
partially  within  the  lines  laid  out  for  the 
land-use  study.  Lots  in  subdivisions  and 
holdings  of  less  than  4  acres  were  excluded 
from  this  analysis. 

The  ownership  pattern  has  changed  ap- 
preciably during  the  period  studied.  Owner- 
ship for  recreation  and  investment  has 
increased,  also  use  for  year-round  resi- 
dence, although  resident  ownership  now  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  About 
1961,  on  roughly  half  of  the  tracts  there 
were  either  no  buildings  or  a  residence 
which    was    unsuitable    for    year- round  oc- 


cupancy. However,  this  is  not  an  un- 
usual situation  for  wooded  mountainous 
country. 

Transfer  of  land  ownership  was  rela- 
tively slow  until  the  mid-1940's.  Most 
transfers  were  restricted  to  local  people 
and  a  few  owners  of  large  estates.  People 
from  the  metropolitan  Washington  area 
began  buying  during  World  War  II.  Invest- 
ment in  mountain  land  began  about  the 
same  time. 

Of  the  178  tracts  analyzed,  ownership  of 
17  percent  had  been  by  the  same  person 
for  at  least  20  years;  ownership  of  16 
percent  had  been  changed  once;  48  percent 
had  changed  hands  2  or  3  times,  and  the 
remaining  19  percent  had  had  from  5  to  8 
owners  in  20  years. 

The  so-called  recreational  subdivisions 
are  new  sources  for  accelerated  runoff, 
causing  erosion  and  siltation.  Water  supply, 
water  quality,  and  sewage  disposal  become 
major  problems  in  mountainous  areas  where 
soils  in  most  places  are  shallow  and  rela- 
tively impermeable.  The  rocky  mountain 
strata,  in  many  places,  limits  natural  water 
storage  to  shallow  intermittent  springs. 
Steep  slopes  aggravate  runoff  of  both  poten- 
tial water  supplies  and  domestic  waste  from 
septic  tanks.  Builders  and  buyers  alike 
were  caught  unaware  of  these  physical 
conditions.  Previous  experience  in  sub- 
division construction  generally  had  been 
with  lands  more  level  and  more  suited  to 
the  desired  uses. 

Mistakes  were  inevitable.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  public  guidelines  and  controls, 
speculators  tend  to  ignore  the  lessons  as 
long  as  they  attract  buyers.  The  more  per- 
manent promoters  of  subdivisions,  on  the 
other  hand,  adapt  their  programs  to  known 
conditions. 

Few  communities  have  adequate  protec- 
tive legislation  and  "watchdog"  executive 
agencies;  few  individuals  have  sufficient 
experience  or  acumen  to  protect  their  own 
best  interests  when  bargaining  with  decep- 
tive promoters.  Areawide  planning  and 
public  land  use  controls  generally  are  un- 
available in  largely  rural  counties  where 
change  usually  is  gradual.  Local  residents 
tend  to  resist  new  public  controls  until 
situations  become  critical. 

Only  recently,  and  mostly  in  isolated 
communities,  have  changes  and  proposed 
changes  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
arouse  concern  beyond  the  urban  zone. 
The      recreational- residential      types      of 
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urban-oriented  subdivisions  discussed  in 
this  report  frequently  have  crept  into  rural 
counties  almost  unheralded.  Interest  in  their 
guidance,  regulation,  and  control  in  most 
places  is  generated  only  as  their  possible 
adverse  effects  become  apparent. 

The  limited  experience  with  recreational 
subdivisions  in  this  area  seems  to  indicate 
a  strong  shift  in  the  investor's  interest. 
Most  plans  originally  were  for  weekend 
and  vacation  housing  and  recreationaluses. 
Significant    numbers    of    buyers,    however, 


later  decided  to  utilize  these  facilities  for 
retirement  homes;  some  whose  places  of 
employment  were  within  commuting  dis- 
tance established  permanent  residences  in 
the  subdivisions  before  they  retired.  The 
changed  intent  for  use  has  altered  the  out- 
look for  these  subdivisions.  It  has  brought 
new  kinds  of  service  problems  to  manage- 
ment; however,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
developed  programs  for  better  service  for 
both  transient  summer  people  and  perma- 
nent residents. 
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EXURBAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SELECTED  AREAS  OF 
THE  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS 

By 

Hugh  A.  Johnson,  J.  Raymond  Carpenter,  and  Henry  W.  Dill,  Jr. 
Resource  Development  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

Publication  of  "Outdoor  Recreation  for 
America,"  the  report  of  a  Presidential 
commission,  is  one  evidence  of  the  growing 
popular  concern  about  opportunities  for 
enjoying  outdoor  recreation.1  The  report 
emphasizes.,  the  need  for  careful  planning 
for  the  future. 

Growing  suburbs,  industrial  parks,  and 
efficient  transport  facilities  radiating  out 
from  urban  centers--and  new  centers 
springing  up  almost  overnight--are  well- 
recognized  phenomena  of  modern  America. 
Less  well-known,  however,  is  a  corollary 
change  occurring  in  the  mountains,  the 
foothills,  and  the  stream  valleys.  The  ef- 
fects of  expanding  urbanism  are  being  felt 
in  the  far  reaches  of  the  country. 

These  effects  often  follow  devious  chan- 
nels and  crop  out  in  unexpected  places. 
Who,  for  example,  would  have  anticipated 
that  small,  hidden,  wornout  farms  would 
become  prime  sites  for  weekend  retreats, 
summer  homes,  and  exurban  residences? 
Who  would  have  anticipated  that  "hard- 
scrabble"  areas  abandoned  by  one  genera- 
tion would  be  resettled  eagerly  for  other 
uses  by  the  next?  Who  would  have  antici- 
pated that  water  supply,  sewage  disposal, 
congestion,  and  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces  and  amenities  would  become 
problems  miles  distant  and  hours  away 
from  urban  concentrations?  Yet,  this  is 
happening  in  numerous  sections  of  the 
country. 

During  the  postwar  period,  particularly 
since  the  close  of  the  Korean  war,  resi- 
dents of  Washington,  D.C.,  have  turned 
increasingly  to  the  seashore  and  the  moun- 
tains for  relief  from  summer  heat,  for 
recreation,  and  for  other  satisfactions  to 
be    sought   through  ownership  of  "a  place  in 
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the  country."  Prices  for  suitably  located, 
abandoned,  small  farms  and  woodlots  have 
risen  dramatically.  Farms  with  access  to 
streams,  lakeshore,  or  ocean  beaches-- 
or  with  a  view  of  the  mountains- -often  are 
considered  for  subdivision  at  prices  well 
above  their  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Subdivisions  have  multiplied  in  the  hinter- 
lands where  conditions  appear  to  be  favor- 
able. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  the  sample 
area,  together  with  observations  made  in 
other  counties  in  the  mountain  area  of  the 
upper  Potomac  River  basin,  indicate  the 
importance  of  coordinated  planning,  not 
only  on  a  local  and  county- wide  basis,  but 
on  a  State  and  regional  basis  as  well. 
Counties  cannot  effectively  "go  it  alone." 
What  one  county  does  or  does  not  do  affects 
what  other  counties  can  or  cannot  do.  A 
review  of  the  planning  experience  innearby 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  is  instructive 
in  this  regard. 

To  profit  from  the  widest  possible  variety 
of  situations  in  one  area,  we  selected  a 
block  of  land  partly  in  Clarke  and  partly 
in  Loudoun  Counties,  Virginia,  roughly  50 
miles  from  the  White  House.  It  runs  from 
the  Shenandoah  River  on  the  west,  eastward 
across  the  flood  plain,  up  the  wooded  slope, 
across  the  -mountain  top  and  down  to  the 
boundaries  of  operating  commercial  farms 
whose  buildings  generally  are  located  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  slope.  Its  boundary  on 
the  north  is  the  Clarke  County- West  Vir- 
ginia line  that  extends  easterly  into  Loudoun 
County.  The  southern  boundary  is  roughly 
midway  between  the  two  major  access 
routes,  Virginia  State  Highway  7  and  U.S. 
Route  50.  It  extends  further  south  in  Loudoun 
County  due  to  the  pattern  of  land  ownership. 
The  southern  boundary  in  Clarke  County, 
generally,  was  limited  to  properties  listed 
on  the  Battletown  district  tax  roll. 

About  15,400  acres  of  land  are  included 
in   the    study   area.   Access    to   this    area   is 
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excellent.  A  major  highway  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  (Highway  7)  intersects  the 
area  east  to  west,  and  a  surfaced  highway 
along  the  mountain  crest  connects  it  with 
U.S.  50  farther  south  and  near  the  border 
of  the  study  area.  Another  surfaced  road 
parallels  the  river.  A  narrow,  winding, 
dirt  road  provides  access  through  most  of 
the  middle  slope  of  the  area  and  feeder 
roads  branch  off  to  individual  properties. 
A  few  of  these  feeders  connect  the  river 
road  with  the  mountaintop. 


CHANGES  IN  LAND  USE  AND 
OWNERSHIP 


This  section  of  Virginia  was  formerly  a 
community  of  small  general  farms.  Changes 
in  the  technology  of  agriculture,  competition 
from  areas  of  lower  cost  production,  de- 
clining soil  productivity,  and  changing  ideals 
and  customs  all  combined  to  bring  about 
changes  in  use  of  the  land.  Many  of  the 
poorer  tracts  were  abandoned  early  and 
reverted  to  forest.  The  predominantly  hard- 
wood growth  had  been  harvested  and  aban- 
doned repeatedly.  Overcutting  and  fires 
have  left  the  timber  resource  depleted. 


Water  Supply  Affected  by  Land  Use 

On  the  mountain,  shallow  wells  and 
springs  are  sources  of  water.  Several 
estates  and  farms  have  cisterns  and  tanks 
to  store  supplies.  Spring  flow  usually  is 
barely  adequate  for  needs.  Additional  do- 
mestic requirements  develop  in  new  sub- 
divisions and  may  jeopardize  the  rights  of 
established  residents. 

Shallow  wells  and  surface  supplies  always 
are  in  danger  of  pollution  from  sewage  and 
other  wastes.  Slow  rates  of  percolation 
through  the  soil,  relatively  shallow  soils, 
and  steep  slopes  multiply  the  dangers  of 
pollution  and  contamination. 

Accelerated  runoff,  together  with  in- 
creased use  of  water  for  domestic  purposes 
within  the  subdivisions,  could  dry  up  the 
shallow  springs  and  other  sources  of  water 
supply  already  being  used  extensively. 
Sharply  increased  deposits  of  domestic 
waste  into  shallow  hillside  soils  easily 
could  introduce  pollution  into  water  sup- 
plies. They  also  could  cause  soil  satura- 
tion and  even  sewage  seepage  on  the  surface 
at  lower  levels. 


Trends  in  Land  Use 

Land  use  trends  were  determined  from 
airphotos  taken  in  1937,  1950,  and  1958. 
Changes  from  1958  through  1961  were 
mapped  by  two  of  the  authors  in  aerial 
reconnaissance  on  December  27,   1961. 

The  land  use  changes  over  the  past  2  5 
years  affected  2,147  acres,  equivalent  to 
about  14  percent  of  the  1  5,400  acres  studied. 
The  actual  land  area  affected  was  somewhat 
less.  For  example,  in  table  1 ,  the  1  8  acres  of 
orchard  in  1937,  and  classified  as  pasture  on 
the  1950  airphotos,  might  have  been  part  of 
the  22  acres  classified  as  forest  in  1958. 

The  net  balance  of  change  shows  a 
distinct  change  from  agricultural  use  to 
urban-oriented  interests.  Agriculture  lost 
468  acres  of  cultivated  cropland  and  80 
acres  of  orchards.  An  additional  116  acres 
of  cropland  were  classified  as  idle.  Land 
in  pasture  remained  about  the  same,  al- 
though the  intensity  of  use  was  less.  Forest 
growth  gained  in  some  places  and  was 
reduced  in  others. 

Orchards  and  Other  Croplands  Changed 

The  Blue  Ridge  formerly  was  a  small 
center  for  apple  production.  The  shallow 
rocky  soils  had  relatively  few  satisfactory 
alternative  uses,  and  the  varieties  of  apples 
grown  seemed  to  have  the  least  comparable 
disadvantage  of  the  crops  that  would  grow 
there.  The  elevation  and  temperature  helped 
retard  early  spring  growth  past  the  usual 
period  of  night  frosts.  Air  drainage  on  the 
slopes  and  near  the  mountaintops  helped 
keep  the  dangerously  cool  air  moving. 

The  airphoto  shows  that  in  1937  about  80 
acres  of  orchards  were  inproduction.  These 
were  the  remnants  of  two  large  orchards 
and  a  few  smaller  ones  on  estates.  Between 
1937  and  1950  these  were  abandoned  (table 
1).  Of  the  80  acres  formerly  in  orchards, 
3  were  cleared  for  cultivated  crops,  18 
were  cleared  and  seeded  to  pasture,  28 
reverted  to  forest,  and  31  became  idle  or 
unattended. 

By  1937,  as  the  airphotos  (fig.  2)  show, 
many  orchards  had  been  abandoned  and 
others  were  in  stages  of  decline.  This 
condition  was  brought  about  by  insects  and 
infectious  diseases,  competition  from  new 
varieties  and  new  western  producing  areas, 
co"mpetition  from  citrus  fruits  and  from 
new  processes  for  preserving  other  fruits, 
generally  unsatisfactory  returns  relative  to 
costs  of  production  and,  finally,  two  dis- 
astrous   freezes    in     1937.    No    commercial 
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orchards  remain  in  the  sample  block.  A 
few  miles  south  of  this  area  one  large 
orchard  is  still  operated,  and  apples  and 
peaches  are  grown  commercially  on  a 
large  scale  in  more  favorable  parts  of  the 
Potomac  River  Basin. 

The  general  decline  in  the  intensity  of 
land  use  in  this  area,  from  1937  to  1950, 
was  reflected  further  by  reversion  to  forest 
of  1 1  acres  of  cropland,  86  acres  of  idle 
cropland,  and  6  acres  of  pasture.  During 
this  same  interval,  however,  6  acres  of 
previously  forested  land  were  cleared  for 
pasture,  so  the  balance  between  pasture 
and  forest  remained  relatively  constant. 

Subdivisions  Developed  in  Clarke  County 

The  start  of  a  recreation  subdivision 
with  about  40  cabins  or  cottages  on  about 
590  acres  of  forest  in  Clarke  County  was 
the  most  noticeable  change  in  the  landscape 
during  the  1950  to  1958  period.  Approxi- 
mately 89  acres  of  riverfront  cropland  had 
been  converted  into  a  country- club  golf 
course. 

A  smaller  subdivision  was  under  devel- 
opment for  year-round  residential  use. 
This  involved  22  acres  of  land  formerly 
in  cropland  on  a  second  bench  of  the 
Shenandoah  River.  Other  changes  in  land 
use  in  the  Clarke  County  portion  of  our 
sample  generally  were  in  the  direction  of 
reversion.  These  included:  124  acres  of 
cropland  shifted  to  pasture,  and  30  acres 
of  idle  land  and  22  of  pasture  reverted  to 
forest.  However,  29  acres  of  forest  had 
been  cleared  for  pasture. 

Pastureland  and  Residential  Acreage 
Increased  in  Loudoun  County 

The  major  changes  in  land  use  that  oc- 
curred in  the  Loudoun  County  portion  of  the 
sample  area  were  shifts  to  pastureland  and 
to  residential  use.  Approximately  253  acres 
of  cropland  shifted  to  pasture.  In  addition, 
we  had  a  general  impression  that  hillside 
pastures  and  fields  were  being  used  less 
intensively  than  formerly. 

A  slight  shift  toward  greater  intensity  of 
land  use  was  observed  during  the  aerial 
reconnaissance  in  1961.  Between  May  1958 
and  December  1961,  about  30  acres  of  forest 
were  cleared  for  cropland  and  82  acres  of 
pastureland  were  shifted  to  cropland  use. 
However,  agriculturally,  land  use  was  less 
intensive.  There  were  idle  30  acres  of 
former  cropland  and  186  acres  of  pasture- 
land;  and  20  acres  of  pasture  had  reverted 
to  forest. 


A  new  road  in  Loudoun  County  had  opened 
up  some  334  acres  of  agricultural  and 
forest  land  for  residential  development. 
This  acreage  was  subdivided  into  10-acre 
lots,  and  houses  were  located  on  several 
tracts. 


Recreational  and  Residential  Uses 

Recreation  and  subdivisions  for  recrea- 
tional housing  are  the  new  uses  on  1,035 
acres  in  the  two  counties.  Most  of  this 
acreage  is  wooded.  Access  roads  and  the 
small  clearings  for  houses  provide  the 
major  new  sources  of  accelerated  runoff 
that  causes  erosion  and  siltation.  The  supply 
and  quality  of  drinking  water,  in  turn,  will 
be  affected. 

Of  the  two  major  efforts  made  to  develop 
subdivisions  for  summer  use,  one  was 
stopped  during  the  planning  stage  and  the 
second  has  experienced  some  problems. 
These  two  efforts  provide  examples  of 
difficulties  that  may  arise  even  though  at 
first  the  situation  appeared  to  offer  excel- 
lent opportunities. 

~  Development  of  the  first  subdivision  was 
difficult  because  the  tract  is  steeply  wooded, 
and  the  soils  are  shallow  with  rocky  out- 
crops. Death  of  the  owner- developer  ended 
plans  to  overcome  or  adapt  to  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  second  developer  made  a  good  start. 
His  tract  appears  to  be  better  suited  to 
development.  Its  soils  are  somewhat  deeper, 
the  slopes  less  steep.  This  tract  also  has 
considerable  river  frontage.  Recreation 
facilities  already  constructed  include  a 
pondtype  swimming  pool,  a  riverfront  golf 
course,  and  a  clubhouse.  A  central  water 
supply  system  serves  most  of  the  area 
that  is  currently  accessible  for  construc- 
tion of  houses.  Restrictive  covenants  re- 
quire that  all  building  plans  be  approved 
by  the  developer.  They  also  prevent  con- 
struction of  outdoor  sanitation  facilities. 

A  third  and  more  recent  subdivision  is 
designed  for  rural  residential  living,  as 
well  as  for  recreation.  Most  lots  are  10 
acres  or  larger,  even  though  the  local 
zoning  ordinance  requires  only  a  3-acre 
minimum."  This  larger  lot  size  helps  to 
reduce  water- management  problems  and 
protects  other  amenities  of  country  living. 


Shape  and  Size  of  Land  Ownerships 

Deed    records    as    to  ownership  of  land  in 
the    area   were    studied.    The    tracts    of  land 
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are  irregular  in  shape.  The  metes  and 
bounds  system  of  land  description  was 
used.  Consequently,  this  is  an  analysis  of 
21,700  acres  in  145  ownerships,  some  of 
which  are  bisected  by  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished for  the  land  use  analysis.  When  the 
data  were  gathered  in  the  spring  of  I960, 
77  individual  holdings  of  4  acres  or  more 
in  Loudoun  County  covered  11,512  acres; 
and  68  in  Clarke  covered  10,188  acres. 

The  average  size  of  holdings  was  about 
150  acres,  but  the  array  ranged  from  4 
acres  to  more  than  3,000.  Tracts  of  less 
than  4  acres  and  those  in  subdivisions  were 
eliminated  from  the  survey  because  the  one 
provided  little  or  no  prospect  for  further 
subdivision  and  the  proposed  future  land 
use  in  the  other  was  already  indicated. 

The  ownerships  in  Loudoun  County  tended 
to  be  smaller  than  those  in  Clarke  County 
(table  2).  This  may  be  partially  explained 
by  the  facts  that  Loudoun  is  on  the  eastern, 
relatively  small  and  rough,  narrow  slope 
of  the  mountain,  and  several  good  roads 
provide  access  to  residential  sites;  whereas 
the  western  slope,  in  Clarke  County,  is  a 
series  of  ridges  that  decline  to  a  relatively 
small  flood  plain  that  is  subject  to  annual 
or  more  frequent  inundation.  Fallen- down 
stone  fences,  cellar  holes,  and  abandoned 
fields  on  the  high  terraces  are  mute  evi- 
dence that  families  on  these  hillsides  gave 
up  years  ago. 

Another  factor  probably  contributed  to 
the  smaller  size  of  tracts  in  Loudoun 
County..  The  mountains  were  a  barrier  to 
early  settlers.  Commerce  and  trade  en- 
couraged earlier  intensive  development 
throughout  Loudoun  County  than  farther 
away  in  Clarke  County.  Thus,  the  eastern 
mountain  slopes  in  our  sample  area  prob- 
ably were  privately  owned  earlier  and  were 


subjected  to  greater  social  pressures  for 
division  through  inheritance,  and  the  gen- 
eral rural  economy  maintained  a  cropland 
culture  until  fairly  recently.  With  fewer  of 
these  pressures  in  Clarke  County,  it  was 
fairly  easy  to  build  and  hold  larger  tracts 
in  woodland  and  other  low-intensity  uses. 

Numerous  estates  were  developed  on  top 
of  the  mountain  during  the  1920's.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  manor  house,  some  had  guest 
cottages,  caretaker  cottages,  barns,  and 
other  buildings.  It  was  customary  then  for 
families  to  move  out  from  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  other  nearby  cities  for  the 
whole  summer.  The  inroads  of  time  and 
changing  social  customs  have  removed  the 
older  generation  who  developed  these  es- 
tates, scattered  the  heirs,  increased  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  establishments, 
and  reduced  the  social  amenities  formerly 
attached  to  this  way  of  life.  Several  estates 
still  provide  fine  summer  homes.  Others, 
however,  have  fallen  into  disrepair.  Some 
have  been  broken  up  into  smaller  tracts  on 
which  the  new  owners  have  built  homes, 
some  for  summer  residence  and  others  for 
year-round  occupancy. 


Resident  and  Nonresident  Ownership 

Resident  ownership  now  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  this  sample  area. 
This  situation,  of  course,  might  be  expected 
because  of  the  mountainous,  wooded  terrain. 
About  half  of  the  tracts  either  had  no  build- 
ings or  the  residence  was  unsuitable  for 
year-round  occupancy.  More  owners  in 
Loudoun  County  than  in  Clarke  County  lived 
on  their  land  or  innearby  communities.  This 
may  be  because  several  small  towns  are  just 
outside  the  sample  area  in  Loudoun  County. 


Table  2. — Number  of  holdings   in  Loudoun-Clarke  recreation  survey,   by  size,    1960 


Size  in  acres 


Loudoun 


Number 


Percent 


Clarke 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


4  to  20 

21  to  40 

41  to  80 

81  to  160 

161  to  320... 
321  and  over, 

Total.. 


35 

11 

6 


77 


46 
14 

8 
10 
10 
12 


100 


18 
10 

8 
12 

9 
11 


68 


26 

15 
12 
18 
13 
16 


100 


53 

21 
14 
20 
17 
20 


145 


36 
14 
10 
14 
12 
14 


100 


About  2  of  every  5  owners  in  the  sample 
(39  percent)  lived  in  the  area  or  nearby, 
another  1  in  10  (10  percent)  lived  further 
away  but  still  in  the  same  county.  Thus, 
half  of  the  owners  lived  in  the  two  counties, 
and  half  were  nonresidents. 


Transfers  of  Ownership 

One  of  every  3  owners  (34  percent)  lived 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  its  suburban  areas 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Only  4  other 
Maryland  or  Virginia  addresses  (3  percent) 
were  recorded;  about  1  of  1 0  owners  (10 
percent)  were  from  other  States  scattered 
over  the  Nation;  and  the  remaining  1  in  20 
(5  percent)  were  estates  held  by  heirs  in 
several .  locations  or  the  address  was  not 
given. 

A  surprising  amount  of  land  has  changed 
ownership  during  the  years.  Several  large 
holdings  were  built  up  during  the  late  1920's 
as  an  investment,  primarily,  and  in  the 
1930's  apparently  as  a  financial  hedge 
against  the  Great  Depression.  In  a  few 
situations,  closely  related  families  dwindled 
away  and  a  small  number  of  heirs  inherited 
from  several  sets  of  relatives.  Sometimes 
these  estates,  in  turn,  were  passed  on 
intact  to  the  surviving  relatives- -often 
without  benefit  of  will  or  other  legal  docu- 
ment. Prior  to  1940,  common  sources  of 
relatively  inexpensive  and  almost  useless 
land  were  Federal  land  bank  and  local  bank 
foreclosures  or  sales  through  special  com- 
missioners of  the  court  to  settle  other 
debts. 

A  change  in  tempo  of  sales  occurred 
during  World  War  II.  The  previous  com- 
munity had  been  largely  a  closed  group; 
but  relatives,  friends  of  relatives,  and 
newcomers  with  funds  began  buying  land. 
Possibly  some  of  the  incentive  was  simply 
investment,  but  some  certainly  was  founded 
in  the  desire  for  a  retirement  place,  a 
summer  home,  or  a  vacation  site. 

Of  the  178  tracts  involved  in  the  145 
ownerships,  2  had  had  8  different  owners 
since  1940;  3  had  changed  hands  6  times 
(7  owners),  28  had  changed  hands  4  or  5 
times,  86  had  changed  2  or  3  times,  29  had 
been  sold  once,  and  only  30  tracts  were  still 
in  the  same  ownership  after  20  years.  Per- 
centagewise, 17  percent  had  been  owned  by 
the  same  person  for  at  least  20  years, 
ownership  of  16  percent  had  been  changed 
once,  48  percent  had  changed  hands  2  or  3 
times,  and  the  remaining  19  percent  had 
had  from  5  to  8  owners  in  20  years. 


There  seems  to  be  no  dependable  rela- 
tionship between  size  of  tract  and  frequency 
of  ownership  change;  nor  is  there  any 
between  location  or  size  and  frequency  of 
change.  This  situation  probably  results  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  area. 
The  generally  low  land  valuation  and  low 
tax  rate  resulted  in  low  annual  carrying 
costs.  The  closely  knit  social  structure  was 
only  slowly  permeated  by  outsiders.  The 
rapid  economic  changes  of  the  past  few 
years  provided  an  intriguing  recreation- 
investment  market  based  on  Washington, 
D.C. -centered  employment  at  the  same 
time  that  the  old  accepted  enterprises  of 
the  area  were  being  abandoned  due  to  tech- 
nological competition. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  several  tracts 
currently  occupiedby  semi-retiredfarmer s 
and  elderly  part-time  farmers  will  revert 
within  a  few  years  to  rural  resident  status 
or  be  abandoned,  or  the  residences  will  be 
used  only  as  headquarters  for  weekend  or 
seasonal  recreation  activities. 

Younger  families  and  other  people  em- 
ployed nearby  have  built  substantial  homes 
along  the  main  roads  in  the  area.  A  new 
State  road  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
services  the  old  estate  area  and  a  series 
of  new  summer  homes  and  year-round 
residences.  The  small  amount  of  residential 
construction  outside  of  subdivisions  did  not 
indicate  immediate  plans  for  recreational 
development  on  a  major  scale.  Construction 
in  the  area  was  about  on  a  par  with  the 
general  regional  shifts  in  population  and 
employment  activity. 

One  conclusion  relative  to  the  private 
real  estate  activity  in  this  area,  therefore, 
is  that  an  appreciable  number  of  nonresi- 
dents have' been  considering  the  recreation- 
investment  potentials.  A  few  have  bought 
tracts  of  various  sizes  in  both  counties. 
The  mountain  crest,  with  its  view,  and  the 
river  frontage,  with  its  fishing,  have  been 
the  major  attractions. 


THE  ROLE  OF  PLANNING  IN 
RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

Need  for  Area  Planning 

Unless  land  use  changes  have  some  form 
or  pattern  as  they  unfold,  the  results  fre- 
quently are  chaotic.  This  has  happened  in 
rural-urban  fringe  areas.  It  is  evident 
farther  afield  as  residential  uses  increase 
along  major  highways  and  become  more 
important  in  rural  communities. 
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Settled,  stable,  communities  frequently 
have  reached  a  land  use  pattern  that  is  an 
accepted  state  of  equilibrium.  Change  oc- 
curs slowly;  awareness  of  change  comes 
slowly;  and  willingness  to  act  after  becoming 
aware  also  grows  slowly.  Thus,  all  too  fre- 
quently, communities  which  in  the  past  have 
been  stable  are  disrupted  and  overwhelmed 
by  "progress"  when  it  appears.  Residents 
frequently  yearn  for  the  past  while  resisting 
foresighted  action  for  the  future. 

Our  discussion  of  planning  is  based  on  a 
composite  of  situations.  The  solutions  also 
are  composites  that  might  apply  only  par- 
tially in  specific  situations.  Our  purpose  is 
to  show  ways  communities  can  preserve 
country  amenities  that  might  be  lost  through 
unguided  change.  We  will  discuss  only  a 
few  examples  of  areas  changing  from  es- 
sentially rural  to  essentially  urban-oriented 
land  uses. 

Unplanned  Changes 

These  changes  take  several  forms.  Prob- 
ably most  frequently,  farmers  and  others 
sell  off  road  frontages  for  small  residential 
housing  tracts,  or  stream  or  lake  frontages 
for  recreational  uses.  Settlements  spring  up 
without  benefit  of  overall  direction  or  syste- 
matic provision  for  public  services.  Mush- 
rooming of  these  residential  and  recrea- 
tional holdings  tends  to  create  situations  that 
destroy  many  of  the  original  amenities  which 
made  the  early  developments  attractive. 

Hunting  lodges  and  weekend  retreats, 
■which  depend  on  relative  isolation,  tend  to 
concentrate  where  land  values  are  low  or 
where  amenity  values  are  high.  These,  too, 
lose  their  original  intrinsic  values  as  others 
cluster  too  closely  around  them. 

Another  type  of  change  involves  larger 
scales  of  development,  such  as  subdivisions 
for  residential  or  recreational  purposes. 
These  contrast  with  the  activities  of  indi- 
viduals; the  former  usually  involve  larger 
areas  and  lead  to  a  higher  concentration  of 
population.  The  satisfactions  provided  and 
the  problems  caused  depend  largely  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  layout  to  meet  unforeseen 
future  situations  as  well  as  present  needs. 
Examples  of  rural  subdivisions  are  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  report. 

Even  the  best-planned  developments  can 
cause  new  needs  and  accentuate  existing 
problems  in  communities.  Runoff  and  drain- 
age problems  frequently  are  accentuated  by 
residential  and  recreational  developments-  - 
especially    when    structures     and   facilities 


are  concentrated.  Water  supply  and  waste 
disposal,  similarly,  become  of  concern  as 
people  concentrate  in  restricted  spaces. 
Added  burdens  are  focused  on  local  fire 
departments,  schools,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  other  civic  agencies  as  peo- 
ple move  in  permanently. 

Evidence  is  ample  that  many  facilities 
originally  designed  for  weekend  or  summer 
occupancy  ultimately  are  used  yearround. 
What  happens,  then,  to  facilities  designed 
for  intermittent  or  seasonal  use?  Retired 
elderly  people  will  need  medical  and  other 
consumer  services  beyond  those  required 
by  communities  with  normal  age-distribu- 
tion patterns.  Demands  for  service  and 
commercial  types  of  development  will  bring 
them.   These  must  be  properly  located. 

Without  overall  planning  for  large  areas, 
smaller  areas  often  are  defeated  in  their 
efforts  to  plan.  Less  desirable  elements 
tend  to  creep  in  unless  specific  measures 
are  taken. 

Any  one  type  of  residential  or  recrea- 
tional land  use  pattern  will  satisfy  only  a 
relatively  few  people.  Thus,  while  some 
■willingly  invest  in  rural  subdivisions,  others 
look  for  isolated  building  sites,  vacant 
farmsteads,  secluded  cabins,  and  so  forth. 
Many  people  lack  the  funds  to  participate 
in  the  clublike  arrangements  that  typify 
conditions  at  some  ■well-planned  recreation 
subdivisions.  These  developments  hold  no 
appeal  for  other  urbanites  who  are  looking 
for  rusticity,  privacy,  or  social  isolation. 

Regardless  of  the  sizes  of  the  recreation 
or  "second  home"  developments,  a  concen- 
tration of  any  of  them  in  a  single  area  is 
apt  to  create  problems.  Forethought  can 
help  to  eliminate  or  lessen  some  of  the 
■worst  problems. 

Planning  Assistance 

Although  many  rural  counties  may  lack 
the  personnel  to  carry  out  adequate  planning 
programs,  State  and  Federal  governments 
have  programs  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance.  Frequently,  awareness 
of  the  changes  can  be  brought  about  and 
careful  plans  instituted. 

While  many  people  still  think  of  planning 
for  rural  areas  in  terms' only  of  establish- 
ing agricultural  or  forestry  zones  to  exclude 
new  uses,  such  limited  planning  frequently 
aggravates  rather  than  solves  the  problem. 
Adequate  analyses  of  local  situations  may 
suggest    techniques     to    guide    development. 
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A   few   ideas  are  suggested  as  a  partial  list 
of  opportunities: 

(a)  Separate  subdivision  regulations  for 
hillsides  and  for  seasonal  subdivi- 
sions. 

(b)  An  overall  county  plan  indicating  which 
areas  are  to  be  for  permanent  resi- 
dential, seasonal  residential,  exclu- 
sive agricultural,  forest,  restricted 
private  recreational,  or  public  rec- 
reational use. 

(c)  Overall  control  of  population  density 
in  all  residential  areas,  in  accordance 
with  public  services  available  or 
planned. 

(d)  Adequate  protection  of  amenities. 

(e)  Cluster  residential  development  in- 
terspersed "with  open  areas. 

(f)  A  plan  for  location  of  public  facilities 
and  a  timetable  for  their  installation, 
tied  to  the  community' s  capital  invest- 
ment program. 

Planning  Experience  in  Nearby  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia 

Of  the  98  counties  in  Virginia,  55  have 
county-wide  planning  boards  or  commis- 
sions. Of  these,  several,  located  in  the 
western,  predominantly  mountainous  parts 
of  the  State,  are  essentially  inactive.  Plan- 
ning history  in  the  14  northern  Virginia 
counties  nearest  Washington,  D.C.,  shows 
•wide  degrees  of  difference  among  nearby 
jurisdictions  (table  3).  There  is  no  planning 
commission  in  2  of  the  counties,  and  in  4 
other  counties  they  are  relatively  inactive. 
In  West  Virginia,  with  55  counties,  22  have 
planning  commissions  and  about  15  have 
active  programs.  In  5  counties  the  com- 
missions are  joint  city-county.  Grant 
County,  in  the  general  vicinity  of  our  study 
area,  has  an  active  commission. 

Planning  gained  impetus  in  Northern 
Virginia  because  suburban  growth  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  obviously  was  creating  prob- 
lems in  adjoining  counties.  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  Counties  were  first  to  experience 
these  pressures.  Loudoun,  somewhat  farther 
away,  was  affected  later  and  by  a  somewhat 
different  set  of  circumstances.  Clarke 
County,  still  farther  out,  was  relatively 
free  from  large-city  influences  until  re- 
cently. 

Both  Loudoun  and  Clarke  still  are  pre- 
dominantly rural  counties.  Each  has  a  proud 
rural  heritage  and  each  has  been  anxious 
to  preserve  desirable  features  of  this 
ruralism.  Pressures  for  urban-industrial 
growth   have    recently   emphasized  the  need 


for  planning  to  guide  future  developments. 
Both  counties  now  have  county  planning 
commissions  as  authorized  under  State  law 
and  established  by  the  county  boards  of 
supervisors. 

Loudoun  County 

Efforts  for  land  use  planning  in  Loudoun 
County  began  when  local  garden  club  and 
other  women's  groups  objected  to  billboards 
along  rural  roadsides.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  this  activity,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
appointed  a  planning  commission  in  1937. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Virginia 
State  Planning  Board  for  assistance  in  map- 
ping the  county's  land  uses.  The  State 
Planning  Board  also  assisted  in  preparing 
a  zoning  ordinance,  which  the  Supervisors 
enacted  in  September  1942.  Loudoun  is 
reported  to  be  the  first  completely  agri- 
cultural county  in  Virginia  to  be  zoned 
throughout. 

Development  of  a  Master  Plan,  antici- 
pated in  the  zoning  ordinance,  was  post- 
poned by  more  pressing  activities  relating 
to  World  War  II.  Reassessment  of  the 
situation  after  the  war  indicated  that  sub- 
division controls  were  needed  to  supplement 
the  county  zoning  ordinance.  The  first  sub- 
division control  ordinance  was  enacted  in 
1948.  Extensive  mapping  in  the  county  was 
finally  begun  in  1956. 

The  county  was  invited  to  join  the  North- 
ern Virginia  Regional  Planning  Commission 
and  was  included  as  part  of  the  national 
capital's  environs  in  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of  1952.  These  two  factors 
emphasized  the  awareness  that  this  county 
was  being  drawn  into  the  regional  urban 
pattern  and  that  local  planning  to  match 
regional  planning  was  essential. 

These  relatively  early  steps  were  fol- 
lowed by  amendments  to  the  zoning  and 
subdivision  ordinances  that  refined  the 
development  controls.  For  example,  in 
1957,  the  county  adopted  a  subdivision 
ordinance:  1  acre  became  the  minimum 
size  of  lot  per  single  family  dwelling  unit; 
and  125  feet,  the  minimum  frontage  per 
lot  in  subdivisions  farther  than  1  mile 
from  the  corporate  limits  of  any  incor- 
porated town  (2  miles  where  towns  have 
effective  subdivision  ordinances  applicable 
to  an  area  within  2  miles  of  their  corporate 
limits).  The  ordinance  also  states  that  land 
deemed  by  the  Planning  Commission  to  be 
topographically  unsuitable  or  subject  to 
flooding  shall  be  subdivided  only  under 
conditions    satisfactory  to  the  Commission. 
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The  amended  zoning  ordinance,  effective 
July  11,  1959,  made  three  acres  the  mini- 
mum lot  size  for  developments  in  agricul- 
tural areas,  such  as  the  portion  in  our 
block  sample  discussed  earlier.  Within  this 
study  area,  the  greatest  acreage  change  in 
land  use  since  1958  occurred  when  a  334- 
acre  tract  was  subdivided  into  10-acre 
residential  lots.  This  is  a  conforming  use 
within  the  agricultural  zone.  The  developer 
could  have  subdivided  this  tract  into  3- acre 
lots,  but  the  larger  lots  provide  additional 
recreational- residential  amenities  and 
physical   protection   against    encroachment. 

As  we  mentioned  previously,  the  study 
area  is  divided  by  a  mountain  ridge- -which 
also  serves  as  a  boundary  between  the  two 
counties. 

Clarke  County 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  this  county  had 
been  considerably  insulated  from  growing 
urban  pressures.  The  few  estates  and 
summer  homes  located  there  had  relatively 
little  impact  on  the  land  use  pattern  or  on 
economic  and  social  developments.  How- 
ever, by  1962  local  residents  were  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  of  changes  occurring 
in  metropolitan  regions  elsewhere,  and 
concern  for  protective  ordinances  was 
growing.  Large- scale  recreational  develop- 
ments locating  in  the  mountains,  and  con- 
troversy over  location  and  operation  of  a 
stone  '  quarry,  emphasized  that  county- wide 
planning  was  becoming  essential  if  the 
remaining  natural  amenities  were  to  be 
protected  and  used  wisely. 

Clarke  County  adopted  a  sanitation  ordi- 
nance in  1957  that  set  standards  for  com- 
pliance before  building  permits  would  be 
issued.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  also 
established  a  county  planning  commission. 
Both  a  zoning  and  a  subdivision  ordinance 
were  drawn  up  and  adopted,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  State  for  assist- 
ance in  preparing  a  Master  Plan.  A  revised 
zoning  ordinance,  adopted  in  1960,  estab- 
lished a  minimum  lot  size  of  20,000  square 
feet  (slightly  less  than  a  half  acre)  in  an 
agricultural  district. 

Many  people,  who  had  bought  lots  but  had 
not  begun  construction  before  the  restric- 
tions were  imposed,  or  before  the  end  of 
the  grace  period,  now  may  not  be  able  to 
get  building  permits. 

Others,  who  built  on  their  lots  and  later 
wanted  additional  improvements,  found  that 
the  subdivision  platting  made  insufficient 
provision  for    water    supply   and  waste  dis- 


posal. Correction  of  these  deficiencies  will 
require  concerted  action  by  all  of  the 
owners,  substantial  expense,  and  consid- 
erable time  and  effort.  In  some  places,  no 
provision  was  made  for  public  utility  rights- 
of-way  for  power  and  telephone  lines  or 
water  and  sewer  mains. 

In  other  situations,  reserved  rights-of- 
way  for  streets  and  roads  are  too  narrow 
to  meet  standards  of  the  State  Department 
of  Highways.  Consequently,  the  State  will 
not  accept  them  for  State  maintenance. 

Until  the  roads  are  included  in  the  State 
system  and  meet  its  standards,  other  public 
services  using  the  roads  usually  will  not 
serve  the  area.  Thus,  lot  owners  in  most 
places  must  travel  to  the  nearest  State- 
maintained  road  for  their  mail.  Year-round 
residents  in  such  subdivisions  also  must 
arrange  for  snowplowing  and  transportation 
of  school  children  within  the  subdivisions. 
Fire  and  police  protection  often  is  in  a 
legal  limbo.  In  at  least  one  such  situation, 
the  lot  owners  have  organized  a  civic  asso- 
ciation to  help  them  find  workable  solutions. 

One  must  not  draw  the  erroneous  conclu- 
sion from  the  short  list  of  difficulties  en- 
countered by  some  investors  in  recreational 
subdivisions  that  the  sole  public  protection 
lies  in  strong  public  controls.  Public  con- 
trols, well- designed  and  well- administered, 
provide  the  surest  protection  and  the  legal 
basis  for  public  action  against  undesirable 
practices  by  unscrupulous  businessmen. 
Most  developers,  however,  are  scrupulous. 

Early  developers  of  recreational  sub- 
divisions had  relatively  few  guidelines  for 
use  in  their  layouts.  The  peculiarities  of 
mountain  soils  for  housing  sites  and  the 
problems  of  percolation  rates  for  sewage 
drain  fields  were  not  well  understood.  The 
rural  recreational- residential  subdivision 
idea  was  new.  Plans  designed  for  summer 
use  frequently  were  later  called  on  to 
serve  year-round  residential  purposes. 
Standards  for  urban  subdivision  develop- 
ments were  not  satisfactory  guides.  Build- 
ing codes,  sanitation  standards,  and  similar 
public  guides  often  were  unavailable.  Even 
the  most  conscientious  developer  took  risks 
that  his  engineering  and  planning  judgment 
might  prove  economically  unsound.  But 
many  well-planned  developments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  general  mountain  and 
valley  area. 

Planned  Private  Recreation  Development 

An  example  of  a  private  recreation  de- 
velopment    located     in    a    nearby    county 
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illustrates  that  public  pressures  are  not  al- 
ways necessary  to  assure  good  planning  and 
desirable  development.  The  county,  in  this 
example,  has  authorization  for  both  county- 
wide  planning  and  rural  zoning,  but  local 
interest  in  both  categories  does  not  appear 
to  be  widespread.  Plats  of  subdivisions  to 
be  located  in  rural  areas  require  approval 
only  by  the  County  Health  Department  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

A  sanitarian  from  the  Health  Department 
checks  on  lot  size  and  soil  conditions 
relative  to  potential  water  supply  and  sew- 
age disposal.  If  a  lot  is  to  depend  on  its 
own  well  for  water  supply,  the  lot  is  ex- 
amined to  assure  that  its  size  and  soil 
permeability  are  suitable  for  adequate 
septic-tank  drainage.  Before  construction 
is  begun  on  each  lot,  the  sanitarian  also  is 
required  to  approve  the  building  plans,  to 
assure  that  the  health  conditions  within  the 
lot  are  unchanged.  No  other  inspection  is 
required. 

This  subdivision  is  being  developed  slowly 
and  carefully.  Both  the  owner  and  the  man- 
ager indicate  that  they  are  building  a 
facility  which  they  hope  will  provide  them 
with  satisfactory  and  challenging  employ- 
ment for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Between 
them,  they  know  local  conditions  and  the 
mechanics  of  modern  suburban  develop- 
ment. Both  strongly  reflect  their  conviction 
that  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and 
high  but  sound  standards  are  needed  in 
developments  of  this  kind.  Both  acknowledge 
that  they  are  learning  by  doing- -that  their 
broad-gauge,  overall  development  plan  is 
changed  frequently  as  new  ideas  are  adopted 
and  new  situations  occur. 

These  developers  try  to  benefit  from  the 
specialized  public  services  available  in  this 
area.  For  help  on  specific  problems,  they 
consult  plant  and  soil  technicians,  sanitation 
experts,  and  water  supply  and  highway 
engineers.  On  matters  that  might  affect 
public  relations,  they  consult  local  resi- 
dents and  businessmen  in  the  nearby  trading 
center.  A  growing  reputation  for  fairness 
has  helped  attain  services  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  withheld.  The  developers 
want  the  community  to  support  this  venture, 
even  though  few,  if  any,  local  residents  are 
likely  to  own  land  in  the  subdivision. 

The  present  site  of  the  subdivision  in- 
volves nearly  10,000  acres  that  reach  from 
the  highway  on  the  rolling  valley  floor,  up 
the  wooded  mountain  slope,  and  across  part 
of  the  mountaintop.  Several  abandoned 
farms--with  their  buildings,  orchards,  and 
open     fields- -combined     with     the     wooded 


mountain  slopes,  supply  a  wide  range  of 
sites.  Selections  from  these  sites  become 
the  master  framework  for  locating  housing 
lots.  Different  kinds  of  situations  and  dif- 
fering amounts  of  services  are  provided  or 
planned  for  various  parts  of  the  overall 
holding. 

Plans  for  the  layout  were  worked  out 
after  careful  study  of  the  soils,  slope, 
cover,  access,  scenic  and  esthetic  values, 
and  other  factors.  The  developer  has  fi- 
nanced all  improvements  except  the  electric 
power  and  telephone  lines. 

Roads  were  platted  to  at  least  equal 
State  standards  for  rights-of-way,  even 
though  the  intention  is  to  maintain  the 
entire  subdivision  as  a  private  enterprise. 
If  conditions  should  change  later,  the  roads 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 

Water  supply  for  individual  lots  is  safe- 
guarded in  one  of  two  ways.  Both  methods 
were  developed  in  consultation  with  health 
authorities.  The  county  sanitarian  checks 
soil  conditions  and  recommends  the  mini- 
mum safe  lot  size  for  the  combination  of  a 
well  and  septic-tank  drainage.  The  devel- 
opers then  make  their  lots  slightly  larger 
than  the  minimum  required.  Although  this 
practice  means  that  fewer  lots  can  be 
developed,  they  say  that  safe  sanitation  and 
satisfied  customers  are  more  important  to 
them. 

The  second  safeguard  is  a  central  water 
system  where  the  population  tends  to  con- 
centrate in  several  hundred  lots.  State 
specialists  were  consulted  about  the  design 
and  location  of  the  central  well  and  storage 
on  the  mountainside.  Underground  water 
mains  are  larger  than  is  currently  needed 
because  the  State  so  recommended. 

The  power  company  has  installed  power 
lines  to  serve  most  sections  where  housing 
is    apt  to  be  built  in  the  next  several  years. 

Because  this  is  to  remain  a  privately 
owned  community,  public  services  stop  at 
the  entrance  gate.  Public  access  stops 
there,  too.  All  road  construction,  mainte- 
nance, snowplowing,  and  repair  is  provided 
by  the  developers.  Rural  mail  delivery  is 
to  mailboxes  at  the  gate.  The  schoolbus 
also  comes  only  to  the  entrance.  Tradesmen, 
deliverymen,  repairmen,  and  others  with 
legitimate  business  have  free  access.  A 
caretaker  near  the  gate  welcomes  lot  owners 
and  their  guests  but  screens  out  others. 
This  limited  access,  together  with  good 
local  public  relations,  probably  accounts 
for  the  total  absence  of  rowdiness,  van- 
dalism, and  theft. 
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Fire  protection  is  provided  by  four  volun- 
teer fire  companies  from  nearby  communi- 
ties. Any  of  them  can  reach  the  development 
within  10  or  15  minutes.  Working  relations 
with  the  fire  companies  are  kept  congenial 
through  picnics,  parties,  and  other  social 
affairs  to  which  they  are  invited. 

Other  services  available  include  a  club- 
house for  members  and  guests,  a  swimming 
pool  with  State- approved  sand  filtration 
system,  fishing  ponds,  archery  range,  tennis 
courts,  a  small  golf  course,  a  ski  slope 
with  tow  and  snow- making  equipment,  hiking 
and  riding  trails,  a  riding  stable,  and  a 
hunting  preserve  of  several  thousand  acres. 
A  large  pond  suitable  for  swimming,  fish- 
ing, and  boating  is  under  construction. 
Additional  service  and  recreationfacilities, 
such  as  a  full-size  golf  course  and  club- 
house, additional  social  clubhouses  on  other 
parts  of  the  grounds,  and  more  swimming 
facilities  will  be  added  as  the  demands 
warrant. 

Services  are  expected  to  be  self-support- 
ing. Charges  to  guests  for  housing  and 
dining  are  comparable  to  commercial  rates. 
Fees  are  charged  for  riding  horses  anduse 
of  the  ski  facilities.  An  annual  assessment 
for  "road  dues"  against  each  lot  is  used  to 
finance  the  road  maintenance.  A  "connec- 
tion fee"  and  a  monthly  "upkeep  charge" 
almost  support  the  water  system.  An  annual 
membership  fee  is  assessed  to  support  the 
other  community  services.  The  company 
carries  public  liability  insurance,  even  on 
the  riding  horses,  but  not  on  the  ski  opera- 
tion, which  the  owners  claimed  is  unin- 
surable. 

So  far,  use  of  the  facilities  has  been 
limited  to  owners  and  their  guests.  It  may 
become  necessary  to  open  certain  special- 
ized services,  such  as  the  new  golf  course 
and  clubhouse,  to  outsiders  on  a  fee  basis  in 
order  to  make  them  economically  feasible. 
Decisions  of  this  nature  will  be  made  as 
the  need  arises. 

Regulations  and  restrictions  governing 
type  of  construction,  minimum  size  of 
house,  setback  lines,  garages  and  other 
service  buildings,  open  fires,  trash  and 
garbage  disposal,  and  related  matters  are 
a  part  of  the  sales  contract.  No  signs  other 
than  small  name  signs  are  allowed.  No 
trees  over  2  inches  in  diameter  can  be 
cut  without  permission.  Rights-of-way  for 
pole  lines  to  provide  power  and  telephone 
service  are  reserved. 

This  developer  does  not  know  the  ultimate 
number  of  lots  that  will  be  sold.  During 
the    less    than     10    years    since    he    started, 


he  has  placed  major  emphasis  on  sound 
planning  for  the  whole  project.  Several 
hundred  lots  have  been  sold.  No  advertizing 
is  used.  Lot  owners  recruit  many  of  the 
prospects.  Some  prospects  drive  in  off  the 
road.  Many  prospects  write  for  information 
after  reading  feature  stories  about  this 
development.  Feature  writers,  generally, 
have  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  intent 
and  thought  behind  the  plan. 

Prospects  are  screened  carefully  to  as- 
sure that  they  will  be  satisfied  if  they  buy 
and  also  to  assure  that  they  will  be  con- 
genial with  present  owners.  The  variety  of 
sites  available  allows  wide  latitude  in 
grouping  of  lot  owners,  but  the  developer 
frequently  passes  up  a  prospective  sale 
because  the  applicant  might  cause  friction. 
Sales  during  this  developmental  period 
have  not  quite  paid  for  the  services  provided. 
However,  this  was  anticipated  and  budgeted 
for. 

The  long-range  plan  is  to  develop  a 
self-sustaining  clubtype  development  for 
people  with  middle  incomes.  Although  the 
original  plan  was  for  summer  and  weekend 
occupancy,  several  families  have  estab- 
lished permanent  residences. 

Older  Subdivision  in  County  Without 
Active  Planning  Agency 

A  somewhat  older  subdivision  is  located 
in  a  nearby  county  that  has  no  active 
planning  agency.  This  development  was  a 
pioneering  effort- -and  honest  mistakes 
were  made.  Some  of  these  errors  were 
corrected  fairly  easily;  others  remain  to 
be  corrected  and  will  require  additional 
expense  by  the  lot  owners.  Still  other  errors 
have  to  do  with  the  layout  and  can  be  changed 
only  by  great  effort  and  expense. 

There  was  no  precedent  by  which  to  judge 
this  pioneering  effort.  But  experience  gained 
in  it  has  helped  later  developers  avoid 
certain  difficulties  and  suggested  ways  to 
cope  better  with  similar  problems. 

This  development  was  originally  planned 
as  a  residential  community  for  weekend 
and  vacation  use.  It  was  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  services  and  recreation  activities. 
No  clubhouse,  golf  course,  or  swimming 
pool  was  planned.  Two  small  ponds  were 
stocked  and  might  be  used  to  some  extent 
for  fishing  and  swimming.  A  small  acreage 
was  set  aside  for  a  game  preserve,  nature 
trails,  and  wilderness.  Some  smaller  areas 
were  designated  for  picnic  'areas,  views, 
and  other  community  purposes.  The  roads 
were     graded    and    surfaced   with   gravel.   A 
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small  water  system  was  installed  to  serve 
the  section  first  developed.  Lots  were  made 
sufficiently  large  to  include  fields  for  sep- 
tic-tank drainage.  Power  lines  were  con- 
structed to  all  sections  of  the  development. 
Telephone  lines  were  extended  to  serve 
more  subscribers  and  can  be  extended  into 
other  sections  as  warranted. 

The  intended  clientele  were  government 
and  business  executives  who  wanted  to  get 
away  from  the  city  environment,  their 
responsibilities,  and  social  activities.  Early 
purchasers  were  encouraged  to  bring  their 
friends  up  to  look  things  over. 

More  than  2,000  acres  of  mountain  top 
and  slopes  were  acquired  by  the  developer. 
Previous  experience  had  led  him  to  think 
he  could  plat  the  tract,  sell  off  the  several 
hundred  lots,  and  move  on  to  other  areas. 
The  deeds  include  usual  restrictions  on 
minimum  size  of  living  quarters,  kinds  of 
outbuildings,  activities  to  be  conducted  on 
the  premises,  and  so  forth.  The  original 
plan,  still  in  effect,  is  that  the  developer 
will  deed  the  roads,  the  recreation  areas, 
and  the  other  facilities  to  the  community  of 
lot  owners. 

Roughly  200  homes  and  cabins  had  been 
constructed  on  the  tract  at  the  time  this 
study  was  made.  Six  to  seven  times  as 
many  lots  had  been  sold.  This  ratio  cannot 
be  used  as  a  measure  of  plans  for  future 
development,  however,  because  many  early 
purchasers  bought  two  or  more  small  lots 
to  insure  ample  space  and  privacy.  The 
first  platted  section  included  many  lots  too 
small  to  be  useful  under  the  mountainous 
conditions.  Construction  costs  would  have 
been  high  and  the  terrain  on  some  platted 
lots  was  unsuitable  for  virtually  any  kind 
of  structure.  Drainage  problems,  rocky 
ledges,  and  other  physical  conditions  made 
others  marginal  for  use.  As  the  owner 
gained  experience,  he  commonly  encouraged 
buyers  to  acquire  groups  of  lots  to  capital- 
ize on  special  features.  These  groupings 
might  include  from  2  to  20  lots  depending 
on  location,  terrain,  and  other  factors.  In 
this  way  some  engineering  mistakes  are 
being  corrected,  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  prevent  potential  sewage  troubles.  The 
prices  for  these  combinations  of  lots  ob- 
viously vary  considerably.  Although  each 
lot  has  a  basic  price,  a  formula  has  been 
developed  to  encourage  the  types  of  com- 
binations desired. 

The  developer's  original  plans  began  to 
need  revision  shortly  after  the  first  sub- 
stantial residences  were  completed.  Several 
owners    approaching    retirement    age   began 


preparing  to  make  permanent  homes  in  the 
subdivision.  This  brought  demands  for 
snowplowing,  mail  service,  telephones,  and 
dependable  water  supplies.  Approximately 
a  dozen  families  now  live  here  year  round, 
and  others  plan  to  make  these  mountain 
homes  their  permanent  headquarters  when 
they  retire.  In  addition  to  retirees,  a  few 
artists  and  craftsmen  live  and  work  here. 
Shops  and  commercial  establishments,  of 
course,  are  prohibited. 

As  more  people  considered  moving  to 
the  tract,  the  shortcomings  of  the  setup 
became  more  apparent.  Several  services 
provided  free  of  charge  by  the  developer 
will  become  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity when  the  development  phase  is 
completed.  Who  will  assume  responsibility 
then?  No  legal  machinery  has  been  estab- 
lished. Additional  services  such  as  snow- 
plowing  will  be  needed.  No  lifeguard  service 
is  provided  at  the  ponds.  Who  is  responsible 
if  an  accident  occurs? 

Other  questions  arose.  The  water  system 
is  inadequate  and  undependable.  Several 
homeowners  have  paid  to  have  individual 
wells  drilled.  More  wells  are  needed.  The 
developer's  small  fire  truck  is  not  ade- 
quate. Most  homeowners  now  have  small 
fire  extinguishers,  but  major  dependence 
must  be  on  the  volunteer  fire  department 
of  a  city  about  5  miles  away. 

Police  protection  is  informal.  The  devel- 
oper's maintenance  crew  or  the  resident 
salesman  usually  is  around.  The  State 
police  and  the  game  warden  drop  in  for  an 
occasional  look  around.  And  the  homeowners 
may  notice  strange  cars  about.  So  far, 
there  has  been  practically  no  vandalism 
or  other  illegal  acts.  But  what  of  the  future? 

As  the  variety  of  unanticipated  problems 
increased,  it  became  evident  that  some  form 
of  community  management  was  essential.  A 
citizens  association  was  therefore  organ- 
ized. 

Purchasers  in  similar  subdivisions  have 
experienced  such  problems  and  have  or- 
ganized committees  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests. In  some  cases  the  problems  developed 
largely  from  inexperience  of  both  the  de- 
velopers and  the  buyers.  In  others,  the 
buyers  simply  failed  to  inform  themselves 
adequately.  The  lot  owners  must  now  bear 
most  of  the  costs  for  correcting  original 
shortcomings  of  plans  or  development. 

A  resident  in  one  of  the  older  subdivi- 
sions suggested  that  States  or  counties 
should  license  and  bond  developers,  to 
protect  the  buyers  from  undesirable  prac- 
tices,    failure    to    meet    actual   and   implied 
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commitments,  and  failure  to  meet  accepted 
performance  standards.  Zoning,  subdivi- 
sion, sanitation,  and  other  regulations  de- 
signed to  fit  the  situation  are  badly  needed. 
The  lot  owners  need  a  legally  constituted 
corporation  or  management  group. 

New  Subdivision  in  County  Without 
Planning  Agency 

Our  third  example  involves  a  relatively 
new,  relatively  small,  and  relatively  simple 
recreational  subdivision.  It,  also,  is  located 
in  a  county  where  area  planning  and  land 
use  controls  are  absent.  In  fact,  these 
developers  recently  joined  with  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  defeat  a  zoning  proposal. 
They  had  observed  programs  inother  areas 
where  the  regulations  were  deemed  too 
stringent  and  unadapted  to  mountain  con- 
ditions. Currently,  the  only  requirements 
in  this  county  are  imposed  by  the  State- 
county  health  authorities  and  refer  to  sani- 
tation. 

This  particular  subdivision  was  begun 
about  5  years  ago  by  two  young  men  who 
had  no  previous  experience  in  this  type  of 
work.  They  operate  as  a  small,  closed 
corporation.  Their  holdings  include  ap- 
proximately 700  acres,  of  which  part  is 
fully  owned  and  part  is  under  a  land  con- 
tract. Both  men  have  other  regular  em- 
ployment. Their  income  from  salaries,  plus 
previous  savings  and  income  from  sales, 
provides  the  financing  for  development. 
Regular  employment,  however,  reduces  the 
amount  of  time  available  for  managing  and 
developing  the  property.  The  men  found 
that  bankers  generally  consider  this  kind 
of  development  to  be  speculative  and  a 
poor  risk.  Country  banks  often  lack  the 
required  capital  to  finance  a  large  opera- 
tion. Urban  or  metropolitanbanks  generally 
prefer  to  invest  in  ventures  close  to  home. 
No  governmental  programs  were  known  to 
finance  this  type  of  venture. 

No  public  assistance  in  terms  of  advice, 
plans,  loans,  subsidies,  or  materials  has 
been  used.  The  developers  said  they  in- 
tended to  provide  no  basis  for  public 
intervention. 

Because  their  plans  are  for  a  long-term 
operation  and  they  are  financing  improve- 
ments as  they  go,  growth  is  slow.  Currently, 
about  15  percent  of  the  tract  is  platted  and 
roads  have  been  built.  Probably  upward  of 
half  the  acreage  will  remain  in  woods  and 
open  areas.  About  two  dozen  homes  had 
been  built  by  early  1962;  others  were  rising 
during  the  summer.  Still  other  owners  were 


developing  house  plans  and  arranging  for 
construction.  During  this  early  stage, 
roughly  five  times  as  many  lots  have  been 
sold  as  houses  actually  constructed.  This 
ratio  is  expected  to  narrow  rapidly  in  the 
next   few  years  as  facilities  are  completed. 

The  corporation  plans  to  retain  owner- 
ship of  the  roads,  water  system,  swimming 
pool,  clubhouse  (when  built),  and  any  other 
facility  that  may  be  added.  These  owners 
plan  to  stay  on  as  managers  of  the  devel- 
opment. Annual  fees  for  maintaining  and 
snowplowing  the  roads,  charges  for  water 
service,  club  dues,  and  other  charges  for 
special  services  are  expected  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  management  and  maintenance. 

These  men  do  their  own  planning.  They 
tramped  over  the  property  until  they  knew 
it  thoroughly  and  then  laid  out  roads  and 
lots  to  take  advantage  of  the  terrain.  The 
topography  largely  determines  where  the 
roads  will  be  located,  and  the  roads,  in 
turn,  more  or  less  determine  lot  sizes. 
The  smallest  lot  they  will  plat  contains 
slightly  more  than  a  half  acre  to  provide 
sufficient  area  for  adequate  septic-tank 
drainage.  The  largest  is  about  an  acre, 
although  this  may  be  extended  if  odd  corners 
or  a  lot  too  small  for  use  is  left  over.  Some 
wooded  areas,  such  as  deep  draws,  par- 
ticularly steep  sections,  especially  nice 
overlooks,  and  other  unusual  areas  are 
set  aside.  These  help  preserve  the  sense 
of  wooded  isolation  people  want  around 
their  cabins,  reduce  construction  and  main- 
tenance costs,  and  serve  to  break  up 
tendencies  toward  monotony  in  the  layout 
of  lots. 

Deeds  to  the  lots  set  forth  various 
restrictions.  The  developers  reserve  the 
right  to  approve  building  plans- -a  minimum 
ground  floor  area  of  500  square  feet  is 
required  in  the  houses  and  no  temporary 
structures  are  allowed- -no  trees  more 
than  5  inches  in  diameter  may  be  cut 
without  approval,  rights-of-way  and  access 
for  service  facilities  are  reserved. 

A  central  system  provides  water  for  the 
homes  and  cabins  currently  in  use.  Water 
from  a  large  spring  is  stored  in  an  under- 
ground reservoir  and  piped  to  the  houses. 
Currently,  the  hookup  charge  almost  pays 
the  operating  costs.  Additional  charges 
may  be  necessary  as  the  use  increases  and 
costs  rise. 

Similarly,  the  present  nominal  charge 
per  lot  for  road  maintenance  and  snow- 
plowing  is  insufficient  to  meet  present 
costs.  Rates  for  these  services  will  have 
to     rise     in    the    future.    Dedication    of    the 
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roads  to  the  State  or  county  would  make 
them  public  property  and  free  to  anyone 
wanting  to  use  them.  This  would  contravene 
the  intent  for  this  type  of  development. 

The  corporation  representative  cited  the 
existing  laws  relative  to  road  dedication 
as  another  legal  tool  now  too  inflexible  to 
meet  the  needs  developing  in  these  new 
land  uses.  In  his  opinion,  public  planning, 
legislation,  and  administration  have  not 
yet  caught  up  with  the  needs  of  intensive 
mountain  developments. 

A  majority  of  people  buying  the  lots  are 
Government  employees.  Several  early  cus- 
tomers brought  friends  to  the  tract  and 
helped  encourage  them,  in  turn,  to  invest. 
No     advertizing   or   promotional   campaigns 


are  conducted.  Word-of- mouth  promotion 
through  satisfied  buyers  and  friends  are 
most  important.  A  few  interested  people 
drive  in  from  the  highway.  The  owners  act 
as  their  own  salesmen.  In  this  way  they 
can  assess  whether  the  prospective  clients 
will  fit  into  the  kind  of  community  being 
developed.  Their  caution,  to  date,  has  paid 
off. 

Minor  types  of  problems  are  anticipated 
as  more  families  build  houses  and  begin 
using  the  facilities.  Plans  for  additional 
services  are  flexible.  Their  development 
will  depend  on  the  demand.  By  adding 
services  as  the  community  grows,  these 
developers  hope  to  assure  steady  employ- 
ment for  themselves  in  the  years  ahead. 
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